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ordinary men in their every-day lives; and he also showed how this was to be done. The serene and earnest reasonableness of his addresses is one of their strongest qualities. Light always seems to attend him as he speaks, and to grow brighter and broader. The dusky and muddy holes and corners of politics were forced to unveil their corruption before the clear ray of his exposition; and he showed how they could be cleansed and illuminated; and proved that they must be thus purified, if the republic were to survive. This attitude aroused - a great hope and confidence throughout the better part of the community; and as generally happens _ in such circumstances, it was thought that the existing party divisions were not adequate to carry out the new ideas; a new one must be made, with no sinister associations clinging to it; it should be the party of the best men, advocating the highest views; it should not be called Whig, nor Federal, but Republican. No man did more than Seward to bring all this about; and such is the power, sometimes, of names, or fresh organizations, that it may be questioned whether the same men who carried the Republican party to victory, would have succeeded so well had they gone to battle under a designation stained by former misuse.
Seward was a candidate for the Republican presidential nomination in 1860; but his star had not destined him for that honor; and with all respect to his immense abilities, it is no doubt an inestimable blessing that Lincoln took his place. As Secretary of State, Seward was in the situation where he could do the most good; in ordinary times, he would have made an unexceptionable President; but in 1860 the elements in strife were too tremendous for him to handle them safely; if he could not have been bent, he could have been broken. The strain all but overcame the adamantine strength of Lincoln; and it is not credible that Seward would have survived it.
After the murderous attack upon him in 1865 he was invalided for a time, and took a trip to Mexico and the West; and in 1870 and 1871 he made the circuit of the globe. His services in diplomacy were many: the Trent affair, the withdrawal of French troops from Mexico, the cession of Alaska, show his handiwork. He supported the reconstruction policy of Johnson.
In person he was small and slight, with heavy masses of wavy hair, and high, aquiline features. His delivery, in addressing an audience, was easy and winning, but had a certain distinction and authority which imposed respect. In personal intercourse he was charming and affable, and he made many devoted friends. Not many statesmen have made themselves more widely and permanently creditors for the country's gratitude than Seward.